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Decentralization in the Memphis schools has succeeded 
in creating a closer working relationship between the administration 
and the schools. In the Central Area, the administration is made up 
of assistant (area) superintendents, instructional consultants, and 
principals. Although area superintendents are members of the 
superintendent's staff and participate in systemwide deliberation, 
they spend most of their time working directly with the schools* The 
instructional consultants link with principals, teachers, and area 
superintendents and can take information up and down the 
administrative ladder. Total staff involvement at the administrative 
level takes place with regular meetings between the instructional 
consultants and the area superintendents, between groups of 
principals and the superintendents, and between individual principals 
and superintendents and consultants. Involvement at the school level 
is presented in a description of the adoption of a minimum skills 
program. The program is marked by active flow of information from 
teachers to consultants and principals and in the other direction- 
Communication was increased within and between schools as a result of 
the program, (Author/IRT) 
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AdnlnisUrative d':?ccnc ralization has succeeded in the accomnlishnent of 
cnc of its ^oals, creating a closer v;orkinp, relationship between adninistra- 
tion and the schools. In tlie centralized systen, ofttines principals needed 
advice, f^iip:)ort or directions in crucial decision natters \;hich only the 
*=uperintcn:^ent: could give. At such crucial times it \r^s difficult for :)nc 
person to be available to sone one hundred sixty principals. Currently 
there are four persons, v:ith sone 33 or AO principals responsible to each 
of then, v.^ho are char$:ed with the responsibility of providing: these as veil 
as other services to principals ar.d ^hoir staffs. 

Included in the responi^ib:. lity for th-.^ dav-to-day operation of the 
schools was the charp.e to v;or]' for tho improvement t'^ese oDcratio::s as 
they related lo connnnitv involvcmr?nr , punil services re]ati:.p. to discipline 
and attendance, instruction, adT:u.ni s r: ra t i ve nlnnn^nc' and pupil achievement, 
""he Area Of*"ic"s are staf^e'' ^'ith personnel to facilifate these functionr;. 

cxaninn.tion of the or r,:mi rvi t i ona 1 c'rirt of tho "!e--nhis Cit y Schools 
•'ill revt^'il • these ro ^' . : bi 1 i l le:^ -ire cnrri'. ^ O'lt nnrl hov:, under such 
ar. o r pa n i x a Lion, tot a 1 - 1: a in ] • L'^'ie n t in c ban re ria v b rpo r e of a reality 
than in a nore onconon'^.s i n ^ structuro. 

Overlay '\o. 1 - c^rpamiiai i nna l. c'^irt siiovinr; sup»'r i nt enden t , deputies, 
assistants, etc. 

The de]nities for instructional services and bu£;inpss affairs aionp, 
with their staffs form tf)e support inr, ficrvice arms of the sv^non. Thov 
narticinatc in and ma^:e decisions affect, in svr>lom--w1 d(^ matters. Tbte 



deputy i;unerintendcnt s serve as the superintendent's cabinet. The executive 
deputy is the operational officer. As you see, through hi?i the area super-- 
iatendents bear direct responsibility for school onerations. 

V.1ii].e the area superintendents are nenbers of the superintendent's 
staff and participate in delinc-'rations of S' ston-wide or R;lobal problems, 
their najor responsibility allocs them to spend most of their time and 
eneipjics v;ori;inp, directly \;ith the schools. 

The insiiructional consultants, shouTi on the chart, constitute an 
important ^roun of people. Note their relat ionsiiips to the principals and 
teachers. Their major responsibility is workin^; directly vith principals 
and teachers to imprc've instruction. It is this linkaee that actualizes 
total staff involvaivent in channe, A reversible conduit is formed anonp, 
the area superintendent, tho: consultant, the princinal and the teacher. 
Direct linka^.ar. exist bet\:een the consultant and teacliers, betv/een the 
consultant and principals and bot^*i.*on the consultant and area superintendent. 
This same di-ic^t linl:ap,e is present bet\/een principals and area superintendent? 

Total staff in^^olvonent is achio.vod in a variety of \:ays in the Central 
Area. First, there are rej^^ular meet in^"?: ]K*ti:oen the instructional consultants 
v;ho spend approximately ^1"' o( t!ieir tine in the sc^^onLs, and the area super- 
int'-ndent. Instructional and curricr.l. un pr-oMor-.s, ide.-^s and p !.an:> are dis- 
cussed > research cai i led out and vari»"^u^"; means of i-^.nbir^entat ion are developed 
by this staff. It is our p0 5;it: ion thav we should ^^v-'no ra t e ideas and develop 
alternatives -jhat are chr.llen^^.i n\' to toac tiers and principals. Vti view our- 
selves as c a (. a 1 y i> t s f o r i nn p a lion and c 1 1 a n e . VJe a 1 s o fun c t i cm a s c x p 1 o r e r s 
of possibles alternatives to innovation and chanpo eitdior to overcome a nro-- 
blem or briny; about inorovenents whore desired. h'e are tlie idea people. 
Consultants also r;et ideas, sur.r^.er. t i ons and rcfiuestr, f c; r \\v\-: cott'scs or 
curriculum revisions dirt-ctly from ihc teacher.^; v;it!i wnor' they i;o:-k. 
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Secondly, • principals neet with the area superintendent after each 
report card period. Senior high principals usually meet at one of the 
schools, junior high aad elementary principals generally neet in the 
area office. Senior and junior liir.h school report card periods co>3r six 
x>7eeks while clenentary school reports go to parents each nine weeks. These 
meetings deal specifically v/ith the principal as the instructional leader in 
the school. ^he instructional successes and failures, innovations and chanr^es, 
curriculiin nepds and the principals' activities in these areas during that 
report card period are discussed and critiqued. The principals share ideas 
ai^d formulate plans to carry back to their staffs. The numbers of persons at 
each meetinp, are nine senior high (six regular and three special schools), 
nine junior higli and t';enty-two elementary principals. The elementary prin- 
cipals are divided into tv;o f^rouos to facilitate dialo?:ue. This grouping 
changes x;it:h each meetinn. These meetinr;s began by asking principals to 
submit specific job t;as^,s relating in soccific goals and objectives. Note 
m.enc - 9/7A. This activity encouraged tiieir thinl:ing beyond the routine 
t:.s!:s. Planning for cliaiuy? and ini: t rue t iona.l li'a'.lcrsli in by the princi]nils 
v/ere our goals for these carlv sessions. 

Tliir<"ll^', indivi'!ual 'M-incipals art: encouraq;ed and t:o meet v/itli Llic area 
su-v-rintondor.t and/or th.c >.*onsM 1 1 ar. t s :o discuss ideas for innovative j)ro~ 
f'rams in tiitjir schools. Freodon to initiate chanr^.e and try out different 
ideas r^orr:^^ r.ir-:] the area, It is cur ' conv ic t i on that tlie building principal 
is the focu.^; nf successful change an^l i ructional ir'/j rovomont in tlic 
scliocJs. That person nu';t und-M'star.':! and accent the basic concept tliat tho 
principal is and nwr.t he tl:e instructional leader in the various scliools. 
''Leader^' is emplias i r.ed - not proscribor or authoritarian director. Teacl^^ers 
must be involved in plannin;; their instructional progranus. The success or 
failure of any program, idea or concept is related directly to acceptance 
and involvement at tlie building level. Many seemingly good ideas or 
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Innovations have died just outside the classroom teachers' doors or out- 
side of the school building. V.'e feci that the chronicle of events detailed 
had the proper nix of leadership and involvenent to insure their success. 

Let us look at an idea that was developer? into an area-v;ide progran 
at the elementary an<l junior hif>h levels. The idea grew out of a con- 
tinuing concern for the lack of achicvenent anong lar^e nunbers of students. 
V7hich resulted in many youngsters entering the seventh grade without the 
skills necessary for success at that level. As with students nationwide, 
these youngsters were deficient in reading, language arts and nathemntics. 
Like other .yscems, Memphis has utilized federal funds in the inplenentat i on 
of reading programs, mathenatics programs and other activities designed to 
help the underachieving students. Local funds have been used to staff a 
reading center v/hose basic resoonsi hility is to improve reading through 
teacher training and through selection of materials appronriata for children's 
readin^^ levels . 

I-'hile all of these efforts produced some positive results, the overall 
problem still persisted. "he elementary consultants, dnrin^ a series of 
sessions with this administrator, came up with the idea o- concentrating in 
the areas of readin;-, lan^^ua-.. n,.u\ math. Crucial to those discussions was 
to ••hat extent the elementary curriculum could or should be changod in 
order to provide for greater em.phasis and time on thes- skill subjects. 
Selected elenentary orincipr.ls were invited to bring one or two of their 
teachers to a maeting in the area office to discuss Mio id.:a. Their 
reactions wern quite favorable. Subsequent meetings between these teachers 
and the consultants resulted in the iniLintion on a pilot basis of "The 
Minimum Skills" program of the Central Area. The concept of minir.um 
skills embraced the identification of certain skills in reading, language 
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and math tuat students must master in order to nove from grade six. These 
were rainiinura skills youngsters would need to function ^t the seventh 
grade level. 

The chart - overlay No. 2 shov7s "one of these nininum skills. 

Tlie identification and target in of naster-;' of these skills pin- 
pointed teaching goals for teachers. They could identify the progress 
their children v/ere raaking through simle assesF5nent procedures and check- 
lists - (shov; checklist). Very favorable results were reported to all Central 
Area elementary principals. Sone liked the idea and were ready to take it back 
to their teachers. Others, especially those vjhere a majority of their students 
were already achieving above these ninir.uns, expressed reservations. Dialogue 
brought out the concept of teaching for skills with teachers, in each school 
deternining the skills levels above the T^.inimun their students should reach. 
Also, individual school staff?; would nake decisions regardin?^ curriculuTi change: 
that V70uld be necessary to incorpor.^te the raininun skills concepts into their 
prograns. It was generally accepted that elementary schouls in the Central 
Area would enbrace the "'^ininun Skills** prof^ran beginning with the 197^-75 
school year. This was approved by the super intenr]ent ' s stnff. 

Schools presented different forr::at5 for acconolishing the nininum 
skills. Sone incorporated th^"^ teaching of the s]:ills into their regular 
procedures v;hile others designed special activities and schedules. 

Gordon overlay and one or tvro others (Expand). 

Scho'^''s repor^^d i.^ 1973 and 1^76 that nost younc^sters noving fro'^. 
grade six had nastered the mininun skills. Some problcns still exist for 
those youngsters on the border line. Principals, parentr, and t ^^nchers 
must determine what seens best for the individiinl cliild. That is, in 



cases where a youngster has not tfiastered the ninimum skills, other factors 
such as age, physical maturity and enotional inpact vwist be considered in 
deciding v/hether or not to retain the student. Decisions are nade on an 
individual basis. 

This brings us to the next phar^e of involvement . T-ur in^ the spring; 
semester, senior high principals meet with junior high principals of f'neder 
schools and junior high principals met \7ith elanentary principals of th.eir 
feeder schools. These series of meetinj*,5 are scheduled and arranged by the 
senior and junior hizh principals with the accepted understanding that junior 
high and elementary principals V7i] 1 attend. Beginning in 1975 the minimum 
skills project provided a specific agenda for the junior high and elementary 
principals' meetings. All facets of student transition and inter-school 
working relationships are discussed in these nee tings. The border- line 
achievers arc discijssed and some determination made as to whcr^ their needs 
can h'•^st be net durinp the ensuinc; year. Overlay - 5/5/75 nemo. As a result 
of these meetings the follo'/ing mono \'as circulated. Li'iev/ise, sixth grade 
teachers meet v;ith seventh gra:!c teachers in t'.in receiving juriior high schools. 
These series of meetings are beginning to develop closer instructional link- 
ages among the elementary nnd junior hieh teacher? as tiiey relate to students' 
needs, strengths and v:eaknesses. Althoupji statistical analyses h.ave not been 
made, junior high principals report thc«t incoming seventh graders have 
shouTi definite improvement in sl'ills mastery for the last two years. 

The elementary- junior higli linl:agc enabled us to introduce the con- 
cept of minimum s!:ills at the junior high level in the major academic 
areas: English/ language arts, mathematics, social studies and science. 
The discussions \:erc. initiated v/ith the four secondarv ins true t ioTia 1 
consultants, ' In-deptli exploration took place durin;:-, a scries of meetings 
with these persons. VJhen the concepts were pretty well formulated with 
the consultants, they were presented to the junior hirJi principals at a 
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meeting v;here the consultants were present. Again, in-depth discussions, 
questioning and idea refinement took place between the principals and 
consultants. 

The principals carried the concepts and plans for developnent back 
to their respective faculties. All schools ar.reed to participate in the 
planning phase • This is where we feel that total involvement was achieved. 
As you will see, every teacher who v*as goin?^ to be affected had the opportunity 
to participate in the development process and make decisions regarding what 
v/as to be included. 

• The teachers in each school, by subject^ area grouping, i.e., T^nglish - 
language arts, mathematics, science and social studies, selected one of 
their member's to v;ork v;ith the respective instructional consultant in develop- 
ing the ''mininun s]-ills*' for that particular subject arna, grades seven 
through nine- 3ug?^estions an;l idea? flowed from teachers in the schools to 
the commit tec of teachers and consultant . The materials developed were 
carried bad: to the individual faculties for revievj, ^ suggested changes, etc., 
follov/ing each meeting. The committees net and worked regularly for 
some four or five months. 

I'/liat was viewed as a very siiTiple and quick task bv one consultant, for 
example, turned out to be a very involved one. There were very beneficial 
spin-offs at the individual school levels because of this process. One 
example was, teachers of the same subject at the same grade level in one 
school did not know wliat the others were doing. Having to discuss and develop 
proposed sl:ills at the school level created a closer, more cooperative 
worliinr, relationship among tcacherr. . 

The consultants reported hack to trie principals in late April. Most 
of the day was spent examining and discussing wliat the commit tee?; had done. 
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The overlay represents a part of the language arts and mathematics skills, 
along with part of the mathematics pretest. 

The principals carried the materials back to their faculties. Each 
was charged with the responsibility of having the faculty develop its 
plans for implementation of the minimum skills program. The ultimate goal 
is that the minimum levels v;ill be on par v;ith the grade levels, hence the 
skills are reevaluated and revised v/here necessary each year. 

This memo 9/3/75 - overlay No. 3 to principals illustrates how the 
emphasis for prop.ram development was place I at the individual school level* 
It is our firm conviction that meaningful chanpe must be developed at 
the local s;choGl level. 

Ue are ^.urrently in the second year of the junior high program. As 
with the elementary schoo3-S, each iunior high scliool is pursuing its q\jv\ 
course regarding the integration of che minimum skills concept into its 
program. Principals, individually, are called upon to report how the 

I 

minimum skills concent was presented by their teachers during the previous 
six or nine-week period. These reports must be specific, Thus^^ some 
evaluation of participating is accomplished at regular intervals during the 
year. Consultants are also involved \7ith their teachers on an almost daily 
basis and mal:e progress reports on the schools. 

We feci that our role was fulfillcid because each school and its facult 
had to tal:e an in depth look at the instructional program and processes in 
operation. Intra- as vjoll as inter faculty communication v;as generated. 
These comnunicnt i ons centered around a specific point and an identified 
objective. Thus, the adnin ii- 1 ra t ivc. office created an environment and 
ser'/ed aj; a catalvst for change and innovation at rho Individual .school 
level. 



